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♦HISTORY OF THE SELMA METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Article Written in 1909, By A. V. Pierson. 

It is rumored that the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Selma is to be closed and that regular preaching services will 
be discontinued indefinitely. It is hoped that these reports 
may prove to be unfounded and that some way may be de- 
vised by which public services may be continued in that 
historic church, for it was at the Patton settlement that the 
first Methodist class and the second Methodist church was 
organized in McLean County. 

John Patton, the first white man to settle in the present 
confines of Lexington township, came to the Mackinaw about 
the first of March, 1829. His arrival with his large family 
at the Kickapoo town, situated about half a mile east of where 
Pleasant Hill now stands, caused quite a commotion among 
the dusky citizens of the village, and after their council it 
was somewhat doubtful whether Patton would be allowed to 
wear his scalp lock where it would do him the most good, or 
be deprived of it altogether. But Patton, by his mechanical 
skill so won their favor that the Indians not only reversed 
their verdict of death, but also gave him two of their pole 
cabins, in which he lived until he could build a house of his 
own. 

John Patton was a devout Methodist, as were several 
members of his family. His son-in-law, Aaron Foster, one 
of the most influential men in the new settlement, was also of 
the same faith; and it was in this first house erected by a 
white man in Lexington township that the first Methodist 
class of eight members was organized with Joseph Brumhead 
as leader. This was in 1830, and was, I believe, the first 
Methodist class organized in our county. 

In this same house in 1838 the first Methodist church out- 
side of Bloomington and the second church of that denomina- 
tion in our county was organized of which Mrs. Mary A. 
Patton, who has but recently passed to her reward was the 
last surviving charter member. The Pattons, Aaron Foster 

*The church building was moved to the cemetery nearby where it is now used as a chapel for 
funeral services. 
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and Isaac Smalley were largely instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the church and its upbuilding. This church, planted 
in the wilderness as it were, grew in members and influence, 
and the congregation had so increased in numbers that it 
was difficult to find a house that would accommodate it. 

The meetings for public worship were always held at the 
home of John Patton, not only because it was here the church 
was organized, but also because of the better facilities for 
the accommodation of the congregation, for Patton had added 
to his original log cabin until his home consisted of a house 
of hewn logs twenty by fifty-two feet, one and a half stories 
high, with a covered porch, ten feet wide, running the full 
length of the house on the south. It was the most commodi- 
ous dwelling in all the settlement. 

After the laying out of Pleasant Hill by Mr. Smalley in 
1840 the society determined to build a house of worship in 
the newly laid out town. Everything being ready the house 
and parsonage were built on lots donated for that purpose ; 
this was in 1845, or '46 — authorities differ as to which year it 
was. The house was built by Mr. White, of Bloomington, and 
stood on the ground where the present Methodist Episcopal 
Church building now stands, facing east on what then was 
known as Winchester Street. The frame was of hewn tim- 
bers, which were of most generous proportions ; the cross ties 
on which the purlin posts rested were 8 by 10 inches, and for 
fear they would not be strong enough, about four feet from 
the base of the purlin posts, a six by six inch piece was mor- 
tised into these posts, and these pieces were connected with 
the 8 by 10 cross ties by two 4 by 6 braces. Thus did our 
fathers build. 

The siding and shingles were of black walnut, as were 
also the doors and window frames. The siding was sawed at 
the Haner mill on the Mackinaw, which was located west of 
Pleasant Hill on the farm now owned by Mr. Charles Becker. 
The seats were of dressed linn or basswood; underneath the 
seats, and extending almost to the floor was a thin board of 
the same material as the seats. Why it was put there I am 
unable to tell, but I know that it was as resonant as a bass 
drum, and when some luckless youngster's heels would come 
in forcible contact with it, as was frequently the case, the 
effect was quite startling. Not only did everyone in the 
church know of it, but it appeared as though the noise could 
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be heard about three blocks outside. The offending youngster 
generally suffered a total collapse. 

Like all Methodist churches this one had a mourner's 
bench. Those were the days of the non-scouring plow, which, 
in my judgment, offered more and greater inducements 
to profanity and general backsliding than any other imple- 
ment ever devised by man. No matter how uncertain a man's 
position might be on the doctrine of total depravity, let him 
wrestle with one of those plows when it was fully possessed 
to do evil, and at the end of the struggle he would be a 
firm believer in the total depravity of all things animate and 
inanimate and then would be willing to add a few things 
extra for good measure. Because of these conditions and the 
fervid and effective preaching of those days, this mourner's 
bench was crowded at every revival meeting. 

The pulpit was of walnut, with steps leading up to it and 
was enclosed by a walnut railing with two gates, having 
wooden hinges, for entrance to the pulpit. This railing with 
its cunning workmanship, was the wonder and admiration of 
all the small boys, until for some fancied or real transgres- 
sion during services some of us youngsters were confined 
within this sacred enclosure to insure our good behavior. 
The cure was very effective. But after that experience we 
always wrote ' ^ Ichabod ' ' over that particular handiwork. 

As was the custom of that day the men and women were 
seated separately, and any man who disregarded this rule by 
seating himself on the woman's side of the house was invari- 
ably asked to explain matters to some of the officers of the 
church. During the Civil war a number of our soldier dead 
were buried from the doors of this old church, Joseph C. 
Parker, Company K, Eighth Illinois Infantry, being the first 
soldier whose funeral was held in the church. The Rev. G. B. 
Snedaker, an able and patriotic minister, was in charge of the 
Selma circuit at that time, and was always in great demand 
on such occasions. 

The old church has witnessed many stirring revivals, the 
altar being crowded with seekers and many were added to the 
church of such as shall be saved. During this period the 
church had some strong men among its laymen. Among them 
were the Pattons, Aaron Foster, Isaac Smalley, John Hous- 
ton, Patrick Hopkins, Andrew Smith and Absalom Enoch. 
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The old building being too small to accommodate the 
growing congregation, it was determined to build a new house. 
The present structure was built during the war, possibly in 
the year 1863. The new building was much larger in every 
way than the old one, and was built by Mr. Timothy Roberts, 
of Lexington. At this time the church entered an era of 
great prosperity, Selma charge being one of the strongest in 
the conference, and enjoyed the ministrations of some strong 
men. A result of this was, that some of the greatest and 
most notable revivals in the history of the church occurred 
during this period. Those which occurred during the pastor- 
ates of the noted preachers Lowe Day, Frank Smith and 
John Rodgers were especially notable. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Underwood the church 
was wonderfully agitated over the question of instrumental 
music. This was the first time in the history of the church 
that this matter became serious. Up to this time the only 
instrument allowed was the tuning fork, and the attempt to 
place an organ in the church met with most strenuous opposi- 
tion, and it took time and the most skillful diplomacy before 
the matter was peaceably adjusted and the organ permitted 
to remain. 

Among those who were prominent in the later years of 
the church's life I will name Henry McCracken, David Mc- 
Cracken and George H. McCracken, father, son and grandson, 
three generations, all of them prominent in the work of the 
church; C. W. Matheny, William Bratton, Thomas E. Scrim- 
ger, David Parkhill, William Berryman, John B. Crumb, Isaac 
Windle, Crawford Bailey, D. T. Douglass, Moses Cochran, 
Thomas Cohagan and William Crumbaker. 

Of the ladies I will mention Mrs. Julia Scrimger, Mrs. 
Amanda McCracken, Mrs. Nancy Bratton and Mrs. Joseph 
Enoch. There have gone from the membership of the church 
into the ministry: George E. Scrimger, Marion V. Crum- 
baker, Frank Forman, Jos:eph A. Smith and Thomas B. 
Adams and George H. McCracken. 

For more than seventy years this church has been a 
faithful witness and has stood for all that is best, and the 
Lord has blessed it most wonderfully in the years that have 
gone, and it will be a great misfortune to the community to 
have the doors of this historic church closed. 



